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received added equipment this last year, to bring it up to the ward 
standards, at an approximate cost of $400.00. This room is a ward 
unit with six beds, one crib, the regulation number of chairs and bed- 
side tables. Included in this estimate is the utility room with its 
furnishings, the medicine closet, linen room, and a large table with 
trays equipped for the different nursing procedures. 

In another school, a large basement room was used, which 
necessitated installing heat, water, gas, and lighting, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $500.00. Furniture included six beds, chairs, bed-side 
tables, desk, and cabinets, — $500.00; general equipment, $300.00; 
making a total of about $1300.00 to $1500.00. The result is a very 
desirable class room, well lighted and ventilated, and large enough for 
lectures (desk chairs are included in the furnishings), demonstra- 
tions, and general class work. The bacteriology laboratory in one 
school was enlarged and equipment added, at a cost approximating 
$300.00. The smaller laboratory had been equipped about three years 
before, at a cost of from $150.00 to $200.00. This of course is the 
initial cost, and with a small expenditure each year they can be kept 
in good working order, where real teaching can be done. 

HOW THE VISITING TEACHER CAN HELP SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
TEACHING IN THE SMALLER SCHOOLS 

By Fanny Howe Sanford, R.N. 

Six years ago there was one visiting teacher of nurses in New 
York, not long after another nurse started the same work in Boston. 
To-day there are four visiting teachers in and around New York, with 
demand enough for another, and Boston is also ready for at least one 
more. The work is spreading to other parts of the country and is 
proving a very practical solution for some of the teaching problems 
of the smaller schools particularly. 

Advantages to the school. — To the school there are several ad- 
vantages in this method of instruction which are worth consideration. 
The institution does not have to give up valuable space in the nurses' 
hall to a teacher, does not have to launder more white uniforms, nor 
feed an extra person, except for an occasional meal. Moreover, in 
the case of the small, or hundred-bed hospital, for example, there will 
not be enough pupils or classes to require the full time of a trained 
teacher. The cost of hourly instruction, in such a case, would be 
smaller than an adequate salary, not counting the further saving in 
maintenance. Also the nurse instructor is on time, which cannot 
always be said of the physician who lectures to the nurses in many 
subjects, — in some schools, in all subjects. 
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Disadvantages to the school. — While some superintendents of 
nurses arguing in favor of a resident teacher, believe that she comes 
to know her pupils better by familiar and frequent contact, I am very 
doubtful if this is the case. It seems as if the pupils often work 
harder for classes with an instructor who comes once or twice a 
week, and that they are just as ready to come to her with their diffi- 
culties of both theoretical and practical work, as well as with more 
personal problems. There is one possible disadvantage to the school, 
namely, this: because several classes must be given on one day or 
two days, the question of adequate ward relief at that time makes it 
unfair to give half day free time to the pupils on those days. This 
matter is, however, not impossible of adjustment, and is rather a 
question of first thinking in terms of an educational institution, then 
making a good adaptation. 

Advantages to the teacher. — The advantages to the teacher are 
many. She is able to have a good measure of home life and personal 
surroundings, with more normal companionship. For those who dis- 
like private duty and are weary of years of institutional routine, this 
alone is an important factor. There is no doubt but that the home 
influence contributes largely to a sane and normal view-point on the 
part of the teacher and makes her contact with the pupils a great 
asset to them during the time that they are necessarily part of an 
institution. Two or three of the visiting teachers are able to support 
relatives and live with them, which is sometimes a very desirable 
thing. As to the salary earned ; at the rate of $4.00 an hour, which 
seems a reasonable charge, from $1800.00 to $2500.00 is a fair estimate 
for the school year of thirty-five to forty weeks if the teacher is kept 
busy most of the time. The element of monotony which may become 
apparent to the resident teacher is entirely absent from the work of 
the one who goes about to different schools. Then the two or three 
months' leisure in the summer for vacation, for visits with friends, 
or for a course in a summer school, is a great advantage to the woman 
who chooses this special line of work. 

Disadvantages to the teacher. — There are some disadvantages to 
visiting teaching from the point of view of the teacher, especially if 
she has several suburban schools, each in a different town. These may 
require as much as eighteen hours of travel weekly, to accomplish the 
eighteen hours of teaching. There are some special problems, too, 
connected with the visiting teacher's work. Possibly she is not every- 
where considered an integral part of the staff, and less heed is paid 
to her recommendations. At a recent round table discussion one 
instructor complained of a case which seemed unusual, but was not 
confined to only one school of nursing. Last year two pupils failed 
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to pass their course in Anatomy and Physiology, — an understanding 
of which is essential to all practical nursing procedures, as well as to 
more advanced classes in the curriculum. To the teacher's recom- 
mendation that these pupils be obliged to repeat this work and pass 
the examination before being allowed to graduate, no attention was 
paid. Instead of finding these young women in her classes, in these 
same schools, again, this winter, she has returned to find that they 
have been not only allowed to graduate, but are holding head nurse 
positions in their own hospitals. What a poor example to the under- 
graduates in those schools whose estimate of the importance of their 
studies has been inevitably lowered. Should the teacher refuse to keep 
these schools? It is a decided temptation, especially where requests 
come for her to work in schools of higher standards. Probably a 
greater appreciation of the trained teacher and a deeper recognition 
by the superintendent of the need of education of the nurse would 
bring about a more just solution of this problem. 

It is extremely difficult to teach a comprehensive course in 
bacteriology without the use of one or more good microscopes. As 
yet the small schools have not found it possible to make a satisfactory 
provision in this regard. True, they have access to the one microscope 
in the laboratory, if the pathologist or internes are not using it, but 
it is frequently not in good condition, the light is poor, and a great 
deal of time is wasted while a class of fifteen look in turn at three or 
four slides placed under one instrument. 

Most visiting teachers use specimens which can be obtained from 
the butcher to illustrate the course in anatomy and physiology. If 
one leaves a written order with the superintendent of nurses, a week 
in advance, for such a specimen, it is natural to feel that responsi- 
bility in the matter is at an end. How many times such specimens 
fail to appear! It is a grievous trial, and spoils the most effective 
carrying out of a well planned lesson. If the instructor brings a calf's 
brain herself, for instance, two weeks in advance, and gives it to the 
senior pupil to have it hardened in formalin, it is both tragic and 
funny to learn that it has disappeared. The second brain was found 
covered with creosol, through forgetfulness on the part of the same 
pupil who lost the first specimen. In another school the cook had 
started cooking the kidneys just as the class began. In still another, 
a specimen of lungs and trachea was thrown away, as no good, by 
the same mistress of the kitchen. The hospital dietitian, on hearing 
of the lack of the desired specimen, offered to lend the sweetbreads 
she had for her class on the same day, because they showed a piece of 
trachea. The visiting teacher found on inspection, that the supposed 
"trachea" was nothing more than the aorta or a piece of oesophagus ! 
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A great deal could be said on the subject of class rooms, their 
arrangement, lighting, ventilation and equipment. They vary all the 
way from good, to small and poor, or consist of nothing but chairs in 
the reception room. Of all classroom equipment, perhaps the black- 
board is most important. A teacher complained in the middle of the 
winter in the most poorly equipped school, that the blackboard (on 
standards) had no pins to steady it, was uneven and poor in surface 
and that the white chalk would show hardly a scratch. Imagine her 
surprise on learning that they considered it in very good condition, — 
it had been painted over a year ago ! By contrast, in another school, 
also connected with a hundred-bed hospital, a blackboard the size of 
a newspaper was replaced, early in the fall, by an excellent stationary 
one, four feet high by ten feet long. 

In going about to the different schools, we have been impressed 
by the lack of reference libraries. It is better to have a dozen good 
recent scientific books than a hundred dating back many years, the gift 
of some retired member of the physician's staff. We know of two 
small schools that asked the instructor to recommend a list of books, 
costing from $75.00 to $100.00. They were bought early in the year 
and have been used by the pupils to great advantage. 

In spite of problems, fatigue and difficulties, there has been a 
large measure of interest and a great deal of valuable cooperation 
on the part of the superintendents in the work of the visiting teacher. 
We feel that this work is of limitless scientific and human interest to 
the teacher, and is of unquestioned value to the pupil nurse and the 
schools of nursing. 



NUTRITION NOTES FOR SCHOOL NURSES 

A pamphlet with this heading, issued by the New York State Department of 
Education, has practical suggestions regarding proper food for children and gives 
tables of comparative height and weight for girls and for boys. The pamphlet 
was prepared by Mary G. McCormick, Supervisor of the Nutrition of School 
Children. 



